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A FORECAST. 
(In Two SENSES.) 


‘ JarnpLeR”’ (as the street boys 
ll it) is on the wane. When an 
appellation becomes thus corrupted 
nd degraded, what else could one 
pect? Also, to play it properly 
requires more leger-de-main than 
the average Britisher is capable of, 
hile the mere spinning and tossing 
the thing is a futile amusement 
which is best relegated to girl-school 
play-grounds. The French cham- 
too, have mostly gone home 
‘to their créches and lycées. Ezeat, 
therefore, *‘ jabbler.’’ 

\ more diabolesque and strenuous 
craze is threatening to take its place 
and obsess us. 

lhe Boomerang has already broken 
ut in spots, having, for instance, 
nearly knocked some of them off the 

wrosanct Henry VI. at Eton. 

England is daily expecting a team 

Wagga-Wagga blacks to indoc- 
trinate her in this deadly sport under 
the direction of Mr. C. B. Fry. 
Shortly, also, there will appear at 
the Palace Theatre a native expo- 
nent from Wooloomooloo, who will 
tast his throw-stick upon the audi- 
torium, whence no doubt it will re- 
turn after not many seconds. We 
‘advise the audience to take it lying 
down, which appears to be the only 
safe position. 
| The One and Only Aboriginal In- 
ventor will then pay us a visit, and 
lay claim to his share of the profits, 
coing to law in due course in defence 
of his particular swan-necked or 
sickle-shaped weapon. Mr. Justice 
| DartinG, before whom the case will 
| be tried, will wear a meat-cover or a 
fencing-mask as a protection during 
the proceedings. 
| The County Council — will pass 
stringent by-laws against the decapi- 

ition of foot passengers in the 
treets or public parks, unless the ery 
of ‘‘ Fore ’’ has been audibly raised 
by the thrower. After about three 
months the next furore will become 
(ue, but the prophets are divided in 
opinion as to whether it will be the 
Chinese game of fan-tan, or quail- 
fighting derived from the Greeks. 
Other authorities will have it that 

Scottish-hop ’’ and ‘“‘ Leaping- 
irog '’—both refinements of ancient 
English « pastimes—-will claim the 
lavour of the Smart Set. 

Meanwhile I have become pos- 

ssed of a boomerang (while the 

cent is still on the first syllable), 
and am in mortal dread of the thing 
| going off of its own accord. 
ZiGZAG. 


Denial 














QUE VOUS APPELEZ CA?” 











“Mats VOUS M'AVEZ ASSURE QUE YOUS N’AVIEZ QUE DES HAB;LLEMENTS PERSONNELS. QU ESI 


“Ou -CA—C EST LE BONNET DE NUIT DE MON MARI.” 





A VERSATILE CHEMIST. 

The Evening News, in printing 
some of the letters sent to Madame 
TreTragzini, gives the following : 

“A CHEMIST WRITES 

I have, as a resu!t of many years’ experi 
ments, invented an elixir which will render 
any woman's voice beautiful, almost divine, 
giving it strength and durability. 

Iam a flute-player, and can accompany any 
singer. If I get no engagement here soon I 
am off to Japan. 

I want £18 to publish a book entitled ‘ Tales 
and Sketche: of Bristol.’ I have received 
orders from the King of England, King of 
Italy, and other Royalties, and all that stands 
between me and fame is £18. Will you send 
itto me? (Pcstal orders preferred.) 

I have a guitar 20) years old. Would you 
buy it? You could easily learn, and accompany 
yourse!f on the s‘age with it.” 





It is a serious reflection on our 
l!eountry that a chemist of these 


accomplishments should be driven to 
Japan. We commend his case to 
Mr. Henry Woop, Mr. Nei For- 
sytH, and The Times Book Club, to 
say nothing of our greatest Cash 
Chemists, in the hope that some- 
thing may be done for him. 





ON THE RAG. 

A raG is a schoolboy’s clean hand- 
|kerchief, and a baby’s new frock, 
lafter half an hour’s use. 

A rag is a fifty-guinea dinner 

gown after it has been worn three 
times. 
A rag is, at Cambridge, the under- 
graduates’ way of welcoming a 
| Spanish monarch; in Spain, the 
|matador’s medium for annoying a 
bull. 

A rag is the other paper. 
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Lingered a doubt? My fancy sailed 
GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE; To India’s coral strand; 
i Ag I felt how ‘‘ bureaucrats ’’ had failed 
orn, Toe New Dipromacy. In that benighted land, 
If we have to choose between the expert bureancratic judgment Until the People's Champion threw 
and the instinctive popular judgment in foreign affairs, we unbesitat- | Across the dark a blaze of light ; 
ingly choose the latter. It is the latter, and not the former, which has I thought of Kerr! and then I knew 
made the British Empire.” — Westminster Gazette. | My Westminster was right. O.8 
I WANDERED, off my usual routes, 
Down Clapham Common way, 
And saw the crowd, in Sunday suits, THE TANGLE. 
Improve the holy day; Aunt Harriet came to stay with us last Thureday. 
And there, established on a stump, She ’s really Mum’s aunt. She ’s quite old—more than 
I heard a Socialist declaim, fifty, Mrs. Austin thinks; but she ’s very nice, and we 
And dreadful truths, that made me jump, like her very much. She always has chocolates or 


Swept from his lips like flame 


His tie was red, his gestures large; 
I watched him once or twice 

Upraise a clenchéd fist and charge 
The upper class with vice ; 

At this, among that honest folk, 
Each pricked aloft an angere id car, 

And their “‘ instinctive judgment "’ 
As follows:—Shame! or Hear! 


snoke 


I scanned their features o'er, and read 
The true Imperial signs 

The piercing orb, the massive head, 
The chin’s determined lines; 

I scanned the broad judicial brow 
The mastering mouth, the nerv 

And saw at once exactly how 
Our glorious Empire ros: 


us rose 


I was convinced that there must be 


Under so fair a hide 


Great intuitions, good to see, 
If one could look inside ; 


Something that had its mental eye 
Pinned to the path of Honour’s goal, 

Much like a compass working by 
Collusion with the Pole 


How quaiut the force tradition wields, 
Fanning the foolish craze 
For Cuiives and 
Curzons and Epwarp Greys! 
To-day we must unlearn a lot; 
The crowd’s “ instinctive judgment spe 
Where we should fix our faith and not 
On stuffy ‘‘ bureaucrats.”’ 
You may have read—the tale is rife, 
And history so misleads 
Of men who left the easeful life 
To serve their country’s needs; 
Who spent themselves, heart, hand 
Over the long and lonely fight 
Mere ‘‘ bureaucrats,’’ and all in vain, 
If my Gazette is right 


and 


I too confess that I had thought 
These had a place apart, 
By nature dowered, by training fraught, 
With diplomatic art ; 
So delicate the game they played, 
I stupidly supposed the mob 
Might find its hands perhaps a shade 
Too horny for the job. 


’ 


Pitts and BEACONSFIELDS, 


that ’s 


brain, 








something in a little silver box, which she carries about 
with her in a black velvet bag with her work. She 
wears a lot of lace, some of it on her head and some on 
the of her. When she comes into a room she 
makes it smell of lavender. She does a lot of sewing 
and knitting and embroidery. Her husband was Uncle 
Joun, who was a soldier. He was killed in India.. She 
showed his Victoria Cross, and sometimes she 
tells beautiful stories about his battles and all the men 


rest 


me 


he killed with his own sword. 

Nixa settled that we must give Aunt Harriet an 
entertainment. It was to be Camaralzaman and 
Badoura, from the Arabian Nights. Nina wrote it 
herself and I put in a few bits. I was to be Prince 
Camaralzaman, and Nixa was to be the Princess 
Badoura, the Diamond of Beauty and the Pearl of 


Wisdom. I tried to make jokes with her about it. | 
said, ‘‘ You will have to buck up with your geography 
if you are to be a Pearl of Wisdom.’’ She had | told Miss 
Witts that morning that Berlin was situated on the 
river Tigris, and Miss Witus had laughed. Nuva didn’t 
like my jokes. She never does. She said ‘‘ Herperr, 
you are too literal,’’ so I said, ‘‘ Never mind, you ‘re 
quite beautiful enough,’’ and that smoothed her down. 
Mrs. Austin didn’t act this time. Nurna said she could 
make a part for her. She might be a tiring woman: 
but Mrs. Austin said she was quite tired enough think- 
ing of dinner, so Nina said she would do without her. 
She was over at the stables in the afternoon, ard she 
told Jim there wouldn’t be anything for him to act. 
Jim said, ‘‘ Ain’t there a coachman or a jockey in it? 
Couldn’t I hold your pony for a bit while you re having 


your tea?’’ But Nrya said there was nothing about 
tea. She was sorry, because she said she could have 


put in an Arab steed easily if she ’d thought about it, 
but she hadn’t. Jim didn’t seem to mind much. 
Well, we got it all arranged for Friday after tea. 
Mum and Dad were there, and Aunt Harrrer and Mi 
Witts and Mrs. Wit.ovGuey, the wife of the Vicar, 
and they were all talking away like mad—all except Dad, 
who was dashing about with tea and buttered toast. 
Dad says he doesn’t care for teas, but they 'd fetched 
him out of his smoking-room when Mrs. 
turned up. They were in the front drawing-room, and 
Nixa and I were in the little room at the back. We 'd 
rigged up two curtains between, and I was looking 
through the chink of the curtains. 1 was going to draw 


the curtains open at five o’clock exactly, when the 
clock on the mantelpiece struck. 
When it got to about three or four minutes tw fve 


they were still talking about people they didn’t like 

Aunt Harriet had finished her tea and had opened her 
little bag and fished out her work. It was a bit of 
embroidery, and when she looked at it she saw that 
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THE OLD REPROBATE. 


“COME ALONG O’ ME, MY MAN. 


PROTECT YOU.” 


reminded the public that Christmas-boxes given by tradesmen to the servants of their clients are liable to be regarded 
as secret commissions, and therefore illegal under the 


» new Prevention of Corruption Act 














YOUR GREY HAIRS WON’T 
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Lady of uncertain age (to horrid child). “ AND HOW OLD ARE You?” Horrid Child. “ Five. How op are you?” 
Lady of uncertain age. “On, I DON’T REMEMBER THE YEAR I was BORN.” Horrid Child. “ Wet, THEN, TELL ME THE CENTURY.” 








her silk threads had all got into a tangle. There was | looked back again at Auntie, and Auntie kept at it, 
some red silk and some green silk and some white silk, | and I saw Dad pull out his handkerchief and wipe his 
and they were all mixed up together. She began to| forehead. 

pick at them to undo them. Well, first Mrs. WIL-| Of course Nina didn’t know what had been going 
LOUGHBY stopped talking because Aunt Harrier wasn't|on. She had been lying on the sofa in her Eastern 
answering her, and she began to look at the tangle, and | dress (mostly silk), waiting to begin. When I pulled 
her fingers began to move just as if she was trying to| back the curtains she started :— 

undo one herself. She said, ‘‘ Can I help you, Mrs. | ‘*Oh, I am lonely, lonely! Will he never return? 
Batrp?’’ but Aunt Harrier said, No thank you, she|’Twas but yesterday evening we held sweet converse 
could do it herself. Mrs. WitLovGusy went on looking | together, while the moon shone through the casement. 
and twitching her fingers. Then Miss Wiis saw /| In truth no nobler Prince -— ”’ 

what was going on, and she stopped talking because| They hadn't moved an inch, and Auntie was still at it, 
Mrs. WiLLovGnry wasn’t listening, and she shifted her|so I dashed up to Nixa, and whispered, ‘* Auntie ’s got 
chair, and her fingers began to move too. Aunt|her silks in a t¢ It 's no good our going on till she 's 
Harriet wouldn't let Miss Witts help her either.| undone ther, and then Nixa and I crept into the other 
Next, Mum saw Auntie working away, and Mum half| room and looked on, and our fingers got moving like 
opened her mouth and her teeth showed, and she bent | Auntie’s, and nobody : a word. At last Auntie got 
forward as if she wanted to get hold of the silk and have| angry. She said, *‘ Oh, bother the knot!’’ and she 
a shot at it, and her fingers worked like anything. Last| tugged with beth hands as h rd as she could and broke 





of all Dad sat down right in front of Auntie. He said| the silk snap in two. Mum ‘ back in her chair, and 
he thought he could do it, but Auntie shook her head} Dad jumped up and said, “* ': : the Lord,’’ and Mrs. 


and said she 'd do it herself or die, and Dad kept sitting) WitLovensy and Miss Witis both said, ‘‘ Ab,’’ as if 
there and his fingers played about worse than any-| they were blowing something away. Then Dad laughed 
body's. |very loud and told us to start the play over again. 
Then five o’clock struck, and I pulled open the|It went very well, and Auntie gave us a couple of 
curtains, but they just looked round and then they) chocolates each at the end. R. C. L. 
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ne to some contlusion as to the | Snaw ! ”’) serpents had a_ tooth 
PYTHONS’ MEALS. best food for snakes, and whether or|sharper than a thankless child. _ It 
\ MEETING was held last week in| not it should be given to them alive|was obvious that a reptile thus 
the Royal Humane Society's rooms|or dead. Hitherto it has for. the|thoughtfully endowed by nature 
on the banks of the Serpentine, to| most part been given to them alive,|needed what he ventured to call a 
wide discussion to Mr. Row-|except in the case of blankets and|pabulum proportioned to its dental 
» Hunt's suggestion that _the| other inanimate objects, to which all | equipment. (Loud cheers and 
es at the Zoo should henceforth|the large snakes are partial. Mr. | swan songs.) Averse as he was from 
: allowed to eat their food alive, | Hunt wished it all to be k lled first ; | the infliction of pain, he ventured to 
t have it served to them dead—a/ others took an opposite view. recommend a diet of condemned | 
| proposition which he has just laid} Mr. Bernarp Snaw_ understood| Army boots, as he had long under- 
| before the members of the Zoological| that under the new system as pro-|stood that what to do with these dis- 
|posed by Mr. Hunt the stigma of|carded articles of footwear had 
Phe hair was taken by  that| assassinating the rabbits necessary for | seriously exercised the anxious con- 
| master of tact of wild animals,| the nourishment of the snakes would|sideration of the Army, from Mr. 
Ir. Luoyp Grorce Sancer, and] attach to the keeper rather than to| HaLpane himself down to Lieu- 
there were also present Mr. Jamracn,| the reptile. The idea filled him with| tenant Woops. 
; Low Peover, Mr. Bernxarp| loathing and abhorrence. He had a} Mr. SrepHen CoverinGe said that 
Suaw, Mr. Stpwey Lee, Lieutenant-| feeling of immense sympathy with|he stood there as the friend of the 
Colonel Newnnam Davis, Messrs. all keepers, being sadly in need of one|rabbit. (Sensation.) He did not 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE MUSIC-HALL. 























M g Navigatior Travel. Affair of the Heart. Lodgers. Mothers-in-law. Any reference to Paris, 
I) t \ es, Departing or Returning Patriotic Fervour. Drink. Kippers. Ostend, the Continent. 
Lover (Soldier or Sa 
SALMON and GLUCKSTEIN, Mr.' himself, and he could not bear to|see why snakes, which were highly 
Eustace Mites, the Hon. Stepnen think of such a fine body of men|intelligent and cultivated animals, 
COLERIDGI Mr. Ricnarp Bet, having their nobler aspirations} should be degraded to the level of 
M.P., and the Manager of The Times blunted by the imposition of this | vivisectionists, as they had been 
Book Club nauseous task. Let reptiles work} too long under the present régime. 
After tl ting of a cable fror out their own condemnation. He therefore welcomed the pro- 
Signor Caruso ulvocating the Speaking for himself, he would let| posal of Mr. Hunt, who, he might 
| ng of ill Zoological gardens lor every wild al imal free, and if they add, was the only Hunt of whom 
rmore, and three letters from! would take a hint and cared to come} he had ever approved. 
nanufacturers of beef-tea offering to him when in need of a tit-bit, he} At this point Messrs. Satmon and 
to feed the si entirely on their; would gladly guide them to Mr.|Guivuckstery, rising simultaneously 
products in hange for a free Reprorp’s lair. But let there be| from opposite sides of the hall, 
ivertisement, the CnaiRMAN said that an end of this odious cant as to the} voiced their protest against Mr. 
before proceeding to the discussion mode of murdering a_ rabbit. If} Hunt’s suggestion. Mr. SabLmon, 
he had a proposition to make, which middle-class sightseers were depen-| speaking first, said that he had 
he felt sure all present would sup- dent for their low pleasure on the| always harboured a_ fellow-feeling 
port with cord lity nd this was spectacle of incarcerated ophidians, | for sea-serpents, owing—if they 
that Mr. Hunt, who had hitherto it mattered litthe whether their prey| would pardon his humour—to his 
been known as “* Boadicea’’ Hwuwnt,! were swallowed alive or dead. affinity to the finny tribe. ( Pro- 
1, by virtue of his strong Mr. Stoney Lee, who was greeted} longed laughter and applause.) It 
phidian sympathies, henceforth be on rising with prolonged cheers,| was the greatest mistake in the 
know? ** Boa-constrictor Henr. ventured to ask the question, Why| world to suppose that snakes were 
.~ ged ‘ _— | rabbits? He would remind the} naturally carnivorous, any more than 
\ LOYD GEORGE SANGER then meeting that on the authority of the| men. Readers of Westward Ho! 
bri fly outlined the object for which illustrious master, Witu1aM Snak-! would recall the test case of SALVA- 
the meeting wa illed—namely to. sprart \ voice: “‘ What price’ tron Yeo, who on one occasion lived L 
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for three days on tobacco. At this 
point Mr. GLUCKSTEIN was overcome 
by his emotion, and recovered only 
after a few vigorous puffs at a Mrs. 
Wiggs, the latest creation of a rival 
firm. Resuming, Mr. Saumon paid 
a glowing tribute to the sensitive ap- 
preciation of his partner, and pro- 
ceeded to enlarge upon his affection 
for the Zoo and all its occupants, 
which dated from his entering into 
the Lyons’ den. It was nothing 
but his deep devotion to the whole 
tribe of ophidians which had in- 
duced him to name his most cele- 
brated brand of cigarettes by the 
convincing title of Worm-Beguilers. 
(Loud cheers, during which Mr. 
GLUCKSTEIN was removed.) 

Mr. Eustace MILEs was 
stood to that the 
principle of animal nutrition 
misunderstood — by 
authorities in Regent’s Park. As a 
matter of fact, all animals in a 
natural state were vegetarians. 
Everyone knew that the favourite 
food of the sea-serpent was the 
giant gooseberry. Similarly snakes 
in captivity infinitely preferred 
ordinary radishes to rabbits, and 
horse-radishes to hares He was 
delivering at the present moment a 
lectures at his restaurant 
on “‘ Vipers and Veg., or, How to 


under- 
whole 
was 
the 


say 


grossly 


course of 
make Adders active.”’ 
Lieutenant - Colonel NEwNHAM- 
Davis said he would not detain the 
meeting long, having engagements 
to eat specimen dinners in most of 
the capitals of Europe in the course 
of the next ten days. He was, how- 
ever, strongly of opinion that snakes 
should not be stinted, and on the 
last occasion when he had enter- 


| tained a python—a delightful per- 


| palate—he 


| upon 


sonality with a very intelligent 
had given him a_ few 
a bisque, a Caruso, 
noisettes de pré salé, a woodcock en 
papillotes, and péches Tetrazzini. All 
this was washed down with a 
magnum of Pommery cum 
1889, followed by some 1815 brandy 
at 10s. a petit verre, for which wel- 
come’ addendum the python forked 
out. (Universal and mouth-water- 
ing sensation.) 

Mr. Ricnarp Beiit, M.P., rose to 
put the case for the keepers, who, 
it are against Mr. Hunt's 
suggested innovations, holding not 
unnaturally that if they are called 
to do this extra duty of 
slaughtering the snakes’ breakfasts, 


oysters, sole 


seems, 


| they should receive extra pay, to 


which, however, the Zoological 
Society objects. The working hours 
of a keeper at the Zoo were, he 


| might say, already very long, and it 


j 
grano | 





| 








yee | 


THE TROUBLES OF 


Chorus of very wicked boys. “ 











Lap 


A KNIGHT-ERRANT. 


Yau-oo!! Brivepearpi!!” 











was doubtful if the addition of such 
nervous duties as the killing of 
rabbits and rats, and occasionally 
goats, for the pythons, would not be} 
fraught with danger to the public, | 
since a man who was over-taxed | 
with harassing and, he might add, 
sanguinary duties, would be far less 
able to see that visitors kept off the) 
grass than one whose’ working| 
hours were short and his leisure | 
long; and at this time of year to| 
walk on the grass involved wet feet | 
and double pneumonia. The speaker | 
therefore declared himself in favour 
of allowing the snakes to take their | 
food as heretofore — unless, of 


lof fodder for them at 


course, the Zoological Society would 
recognise the keepers’ claims for an 
extra wage and behave accordingly. 

The Manager of The Times Library 
said that he had it on the _ best 
authority that snakes would eat 
books. This being so, he could 
offer the Zoological Society lashings 
far lower 
rate than _ rabbits. (Sensation, 
during which the meeting broke up.) 





“The attendance was estimated at 32,000}.” 

Manchester Evening Chronicle 

A very happy compromise between 

meticulous accuracy and a vague 
round shot. 
































our energetic guest is not taking that 
repose at Highcliffe which is neces- 
sary for his rest cure. His Masesty 
ought really to play the game. If 
we supply the climate, he should do 
the rest. 





* * 


Why a ship should be a female is 
a problem which puzzles many 
people, but there can, we suppose, 


be no doubt that it is due to this 

fact that the paint and powder 
| trouble has arisen in the Royal 
| Navy. 


** 

From the United States comes the 
news that, as a result of President 
RooseveLt’s urgent appeal to his 
people to circulate the money which 
they were hoarding, and so relieve 
the financial crisis, there was quite 
a rush on the part of loyal little boys 
and girls to foree open their money- 
boxes, and the candy trade, at any 
rate, 1s booming. 

** 

The other day we drew attention 
to a large cargo of canaries which 
was taken across the Atlantic. Last 
week the Mauretania carried a still 
more remarkable freight in the form 
of 282,000 American eagles. 


* * 
* 


Mile. JEANNE SAvLrer, a Parisian 
actress, has ordered a submarine, to 
cost £40,000, and will use it to make 
excursions round the French coast. 
supposed to be the first 
instance of an actress wishing to 
keep out of the public eye even for 
a moment. 


This is 


* * 





. 

One hundred-and-thirty supporters 
of the Government have signed a 
memorial to the Prime MINISTER 
asking for a reduction of expendi- 


ture on the Army and Navy. The 
memorialists assert that England 
stands in less danger from any 


| Power now than she has for twenty- 
| five years. This certainly ought to 
be put a stop to. 
* * 


i oo 
\ difficulty,’ says The 


Daily 


News, “‘ has arisen in the election of 
|a Mayor for Woodstock. The Duke 
lof MARLBOROUGH was invited to fill 


the office yesterday, and he intimated 
his willingness to accept the posi- 
| tion.” Surely it is a pity that the 
purity of the campaign against the 
House of Lords should be blemished 
| by personal animosity. 
** 
. . * ‘* Tr . 

\ high tribute,’ says The Irish 
Independent, ‘* has been paid by all 
shades of politics to Mr. BaLFrovur’s 





there ought to be such a word, for it 
is a very pretty word, and we admire 
the independence of the Independent 
in using it. 

* * 

. 

**T don’t read contemporary Eng- 
lish novels,’’ said Mr. A. B. WaLK- 
LEY to a representative of the Press. 
There are so few good ones.’" We 
are left wondering how it is that Mr. 
WALKLEY knows that there are so few 
good novels. But Mr. WALKLEY is, 


of course, no ordinary man. 
* * 


oer 


- 

Two men named Day and Nicut 
were charged at the Old Street 
Police Court last week with house- 
breaking. Contrary to general ex- 
pectation, no application was made 
to have the matter referred to Mr. 
PLowpeN, the only magistrate who 
could do justice to such a case. 

* * 
* 

Failing to get five months’ rent, a 
Pennsylvania landlord § has _kid- 
napped the tenant’s child, and in- 
tends to keep the infant until the 
money is paid. This would be 
illegal in England. 

* * 

The gentlemen who are respon- 
sible for the forthcoming pantomime 
at Drury Lane, it is announced, con- 
ceived the artistic and beautiful idea 
of rolling three fairy tales into one. 
The prices will nevertheless remain 
the same as in previous years, and 
a great incursion of bargain-hunters 
is expected. 

* * 

Two centenarians, 
102, have, The Express informs us, 
been arrested at New Orleans for 
fighting in a restaurant. This bears 
out the contention of the Peace 
optimists that another Hundred 
Years’ War is impossible nowadays. 
It wouldn't be thought long enough. 

* * 
* 

The Zoo is to be enlarged. The 
new Giraffe is getting such a big girl 
now. 


aged 101 and 


+ * 
From Potchefstroom comes the 
news that a Kaffir who had been 


chastised by a Dutchman has been 
sentenced to a month’s hard labour 
for seizing the Dutchman’s beard 
and pulling most of it out. We 
understand that Mr. Frank Ricnarp- 
SON is interesting himself in the case 
with a view to rectifying what he 
considers a shocking miscarriage of 
justice. 
** 

Twenty policemen were engaged ‘n 
an exciting hunt for two suspects on 
County Council land in Kingsway 
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ingenuity as a dialectrician.’’ Wellast week. This should serve to 
CHARIVARIA. ; agree with our contemporary that|emphasise the danger of these vast 
Fears are now entertained that uninhabited tracts of land which are 


bound in time to become the retreat 
of outlaws and the lurking place for 
highwaymen. 

* * 

We are promised an exceptionally 
severe December. We trust, how- 
ever, that it is not too late to ex- 
press a hope that the rivalry between 
this month and August will not be 
carried to absurd extremes. 





THE FIGHT FOR THE ASHES. 
Two sportsmen have come forward 
on behalf of the Old Country since 
our last and it looks as if 
Swanage had lost her opportunity. 
First of all, we have this: 
The price of coals is rising fast, 
The Summer is already past, 
Then what should we do 
The long winter through ? 
Buy from the Mart, for their coals last. 
A second competitor missed the 
point altogether with: 
“ Just do as we did in the past,” 
while the writer of 
“ Buy wood, and the coal-merchants we'll blast ” 
simply courted disaster. The feature, 
however, of the competition is the 
note at the end: 
‘Several pretty good lines had to be rejected 
as they had not the proper number of syllables.” 


issue, 


The other Limerick comes from 
Plymouth, and is at present un- 
finished. But the beginning is as 


follows : 
“Then he called out ‘ My dear, I'm so hungry, 
Let's have tea, and then where shall we go ?’ 
‘Oh! dear hubby if you really would please 
me,” 
o} S } & ® 

Competitors may apparently rhyme 
with anything they like. It is now 

Australia’s turn. 





FIGURES IN LITERATURE. 

In referring to Lord AvVEBURY, a 
writer in The Bystander gives the in- 
teresting information that ‘“‘ Some 
of his many books ran into hundreds 
of thousands of editions.”’ This is 
a fact, we believe, not generally 
known, and we congratulate our 
contemporary on its achievement. 
Our pet statistician has been at 
work, and that at the 
most moderate estimate an average 
of 5,000 editions of each of the books 
referred to has been published 


calculates 


every year; that is, something like 
eighteen editions a day, allowing for 
a half-day each Saturday, and not 
counting Sundays or Bank Holidays. 
He further calculates (and we must 
take his word for it) that if the paper 
used for all these editions were spread 
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MARKET DAY.” 


Visitor to Dublin. “ WHat 18 THE POPULATION HERE?” 
Jarvey (somewhat out of his depth). “ WELL, sor 


YE NIVER CAN TELL; 


IT 'S NIVER TWICE THE SAME. 


IVARI. 


THERE'S ALWAYS MORE ON A 








‘out in sheets, it would cover 
Hampstead Heath to a depth of 
-oven-and-a-half inches; and that the 
‘cloth used in binding would be 
|sufficient to provide suits of the 
‘latest pattern for all the bank- 
lclerks in the United Kingdom 
‘(allowing frock-coats to managers 
nd cashiers). If, however, the pre- 
ent fashion compelled full trousers, 
fter the American style, Scotland 
would have to be excluded from this 
estimate, though there would even 
then be enough to provide kilts for 
that section of the banking world. 
Should any financial crisis occur 
n this country, the depositors in the 
bank with which Lord AvEBURY 
chiefly identified, will feel happy in 
the knowledge that in his lordship’ 
books there is a property adequate 
to give them full security. 


1s 





“To-morrow the people of Canada will rest 
m their labours on one of three hundred 
odd days devoted to bus’ness.” 
Victoria Daily Times, B.C 
We need hardly point out to our 
readers that this affects only the 
lrish population of the Dominion. 





FOG FANCIES. 

[The more obvious of the following pithy 
items “culled from all sources” are placed at 
the service of those contemporaries who have 
furnished us with the original matter. ] 

A FEATURE of the fog was the ex- 
treme difficulty of distinguishing one 
star from another. 
not 


Policemen were 


idea of their whereabouts. 


While the Metropolis 
loped in its murky pall it 


Was enve 
is interest- 
to note that Madeira was 


ing 


es 
ing 


At midday it was like midnight; 
the Temple pigeons were deceived 
into going to roost, and the Inne 
Temple clock wes heard to strik: 
twelve. 


At 


as 


Buck 


thick 


Fog is a great leveller. 
inghnam Palace it was 
as at Bethnal Green. 


Ww 
just 


In the restaurants in Fleet Stree‘ 
and elsewhere people ordered : uppers 


infrequently 
asked the way by people who had no} 


enjoy- | 
several hours of bright sunshine. | 


House the officials were just begin- 
ning to wake up at the time when 
they should have been asleep at their 
duties. 


* 


| It is estimated that Fog costs Lon 
|} don 3s. 10d. per minute. This is for 
| the best quality; we have, however, 
|a cheaper line at 2s. 5d. 

Prebendary CARr.LILe’s topic next 
Sunday at St. Mary-at-Hill will be 
the ‘* Fog Fiend.”’ 


It is not generally known 


Then let ’s keep it dark.—Ep. } 





Secular Education. 

“Tt was not the man who said in effect that 
with so little as ten talents he could not do 
hing, but he who did the best he could 

ith one talent 

a faithful servant, and had greater means en 
trusted to him.”—The Times Leading Article. 
The Times Book Club should keep 
| for reference a copy of the Book 
\from which the parable in question 


comet 


vt 


who received commendation as 
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Miner. “ Bur THa’! 














Local Magnate (about to try his hand with a pick on occasion of first visit to coal-mine). “ I’M AFRAID I SHAN’T MAKE MUCH OF A JOB OF IT.” 
L BE ABLE TO SAY THA’S TRIED TO DO AN HONEST BIT 0’ WORK FOR ONCE IN THA LIFE! 








LES MALADES 


I feared no Rugby 
I feared no Socce 
My muscles were ¢ 
My nerves I did 
I matched the type 


But gone are all 1 


Of feelings in | 
In damp autumnal 
They shake with 


He cannot sleep 


Then Mrs. J. was 
» tell me of he 
One foot is always 

The other cold a 








Pr hed by a recent 1 


es'abliahment 


IMAGINATRES. 


aittoa hy lr ypathiec 


\ MONTH ago the image 
Ot manly strength was I; 


scrimmage, 
r tie; 

ft iron, 

not know 
s of Myron 


\ little month ago. 


ny glories, 


lor in the hydro Jones 
gan to tell me stories 


is bones; 


weather 
all their might, 


And clatter so together 


at night. 


yearning 
r woe; 
burning 


S SsnOoOW, 


mg, long annals 


her care 


| Brown's symptoms too were horrid; 


To swathe the one in flannels Situ had his finger glued to 
And leave the other bare. His pulse, while bilious Youne 


Did nothing but allude to 
The colour of his tongue. 
Poor WuitTe’s aorta bubbles, 
That searifies his forehead Biack’s clavicle feels hot— 
And corrugates his brain; Each one has got his troubles, 
Then suddenly—poor fellow! And I have caught the lot. 


He has a crinkly pain 


It shoots right down his back, 
While all his ribs feel yellow 
And all his backbone black. 





Mr. Macartney, the surveyor to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, is reported in 
His wife was much afflicted | The Daily Mail as saying: 


With cardiac complaints ; | “The two towers are out of the perpendicular, 


At midnight she ’s addicted the one to the north and the other to the south; 
To giddiness and faints; and the portico has followed the direction of 
And when the troubles seize her the towers, and in addition has moved west- 
, wards.” 
She searce can get relief ; | al p m 
The onlv thing to ease her This is too much. We strongly 
A x | . . . 
Is rounds of hot roast beef. advise the Dean and ( hapter to get 


|rid of it, and advertise for a steady 
The wretched Green (confound him !)| young portico to take its place. 
Sat in the snuggest chair, 


—_ 
An eider-down strapped round him “As a result of a terrific storm which has 


_And ulsters everywhere ; |raged in the Black Sea Vincent Corbett 

The poker he kept plying, K.C.V.O., to be His Majesty’s Minister Resident 
Yet now and then he ’d start at Caracas.” — Westminster Gazette. 

And vow that he was dying Surely this is explicit enough to 


Of draughts about his heart. satisfy even Mr. H. C. Lea, M.P. 
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DEPRESSION IN THE CITY. 


Op Lapy or THreapNEEDLE Srreet (to Shade of Sir Cnristorner Wren). “WELL, SIR, I HOPE YOUR 
MASTERPIECE ISN’T GOING TO FALL ON ME. I’M FEELING FLAT ENOUGH AS IT IS!” 
(St. Paul’s Cathedral is said to be in a sinki g condition. ] 
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ANOTHER SORT OF MOUNT.” 


Nimrod (having stuck to the highway all day). “ LITTLE HORSE NOT DONE BADLY, Y’ KNOW, 
Diana, “On, REALLY? 


\ 4 ry i] 

IL 

Muh 
ou 


Son 
< LN “<s 


Bur ix LeIcesTeRsHIRnE, Now, I USE QU IF 
ARE THE ROADS DIFFERENT THERE?” 








AN OLD PARISH CLERK, 

‘‘ Want to git inter the Chutch, do ye? If ye wait 
‘ere a minute I'll go fetch the key.’’ (Interval, at 
the end of which the speaker returns bearing a key of 
Pantomimic proportions.| {‘ Can't carry ‘im about in 
my weskit pocket, can 1? Ah, I knowed the man as 
made en, too. MELLOWs, 
ere forty year ago. Ain't bin no MELLoOWsEs ‘bout ‘ere 
fur many a year now. I bin ‘ere over sixty year. 
Gardener I wur at fust, till they put me inter the 
Chutch. Thowt I wur gittin’ old—an’ I be older now, 
by a long way. ‘Ow old d’ye take me fur? . Pasi 
that. Gittin’ on fur eighty-three I am! 
out two Rectors a’ready, an’ this un I expect ‘Il last 
out. Though theer’s niver no tellin’—’e’s bin 
failin’ o’ late, ’e ‘as. It’s common tark. An’ me as 
‘ale’s iver I wur.7. What d’ye think o' that fur 
a bolt, eh? A ’ome-made un, ’e is! 
is entered. | 

‘* Theer ’s a arch—bin ‘ere more ‘n a day or two, that 
arch have. Theer’s bin a deal o’ notice took o’ that 
theer old arch ..% Norman’? Ah, I "tis—] 
dessay ‘tis. It’s old, anyway. 

“These ‘ere pews wur put in in the last Rector’s 
time. Afore that they wur all ‘ighbacked. Th’ole 
Squire, ‘e wouldn’t hev his cleared away—set theer till 
the last, ’e did, all by ‘isself, and folks did say as ’e 
looked like a ass in a ‘orsebox in it—but niver in his 
‘earin’. 

‘“ See that theer door on the north, in a line with the 
font? That ’s the Devil's door, that is, an’ I'll tell ye 
fur why it wur called. When ther wur a christenjn’ 


me 


dessay 





—_—~ 


‘is pame wur—blacksmith | 


I've a-lasted | 


~Rs. tame Church | 


lthat door used to be left open, so’s when the Devil 
flew outer th’ child, ’e could go out by the door, ‘stead 
o’ enterin’ inter anybody present. They don't leave it 
open no moor—found out it wurn't o’ no use, I s’pose. 
Ye may christen a child black in the face, but ye can’t 
git the Devil out of en. Leastwise, not in this 
parish! ... 

‘* This is a wunnerful old figger—a warrior wur. 
Went out to them Crusades, as ye can see by ‘is legs 
bein’ crossed. "Oo was he? Ah, that’s moor nor | 
can tell ye—bin dead a goodish while now. Niver ‘ad 
no nose long as I can remember—whether doo to Time 
or knocked off as Popery by the Reformation I won't 
take it on myself to say. An’ carved all over with 
initials like that—it ’s to be ‘oped, I'm sure, as 'e can’t 
|ecome back an’ see the liberties hev bin took with 
‘im. An’ doorin’ service as not! Young 
teskils ! 

** Mind ‘ow ye tread on that theer 
| wunnerful old, too—what ’s left on it—one o’ the figgers 
lis gone, likewise the ‘ead o' the other—a female sh« wur, 
if ye can judge by the costoom, but nothing to show ‘oo 
\they wur nor what they wur—though trouble enough 
to clean up. 
| “* That tablet up on the wall theer built the alms 
_‘ouses. I dessay ye seed ‘em as ye come through the 
| village Nothin’ partickler ‘bout ‘em as J knows on 
|—but that tablet, ‘e built ’em, ’e did 

‘“* This alabarster moniment wur put up in memory of 
|Sir Nic’Las Dimes an’ Dame Maroerry his wife, repper- 
‘sented, as ye can see for yerself, kneelin’ oppersite 
;one another. Beneath is their fam'ly, five sons an’ 
jseven daughters, all done kneeljn’ similar, though small. 


‘a 


as 
like 


too, 


That ’s 


brass. 
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Fam 'lies were fam'lies in them days. I’m the youngest 
o' fifteen myself—an’ my eldest brother, if ‘e wur livin’ 
now, ‘ud be a ‘underd-an’-five. That's a good ole age, 
eh? But he didn’t live ter grow up—none of ‘em didn't, 
ceptin’ me... . 

‘A fine East winder, ain't it?—put in over fifty year 
ago. Theer’s colours, now!—they don't make sech 
vi lets an’ greens an’ horinges no more to ha’ 
lost the art on it, like 

‘Know what this ‘ere slit by the Chancel arch wur 
for? . A squint-'ole, that is, fur the lepers to stand 
outside an’ look through, when service was going on. 
i but theer 's the old ’ole, 


seem 


Lepers is gone out long ago 
as good ‘s iver it wur! 

‘* Maybe you ‘ll ‘ave ‘eard o’ the late Admir’l 
WATER? Ah well, many a time he’s read the first 


lesson outer this very book. It wur ‘im ‘oo give that 
curtain as ‘angs in front o’ the orgin. ‘A barril-orgin it 


wur then; played with a winch. 
[ could play thirteen double-chants on it, I could—and 
it 's difficult, if you can understand me, when ye ‘ve got 
to change the key for a recitation as quick as thought— 
ah, quicker 'n thought, sometimes! An’ the old Ad- 


mir'l’s pew bein’ just oppersite ‘e could see all my 
movements. So ‘e give the curtain. The dear lady 


who give the noo orgin married a title, so she ‘ad a 
lady to ‘er name an’ died on'y last month, she did. 

‘“ Now jest you look wheer I’m a-pointing to. That 's 
a curus ole picter, eh? 
clearin’ off the whitewash. A fresker—that’s what 
they call it If you stand ‘ere you ‘Il be able to make 
it out. There's two figgers, d'ye see, and one on 
appears to be ‘olding something, but as to what them 
figgers is a-doing of there's different opinions. The 
Rector, ‘e meant fur the founder persenting 
the title-deeds to ‘is pattern saint. But I ‘ad a party 
‘ere the other day who would ‘ave it that it was the 
daughter of "Eropias dancing afore ‘Erop. It ain’t for 
me to say, but if ye wur to ask my ‘pinion—in the 
state it's in now, it might be anybody a-most. Still, 
sech as it is, it’s a curosity, as fur as it goes—as fur as 


em 


says it’s 


it goes. ‘ 

** That 's ‘bout all there is. to see in onless 
ye ‘d like to go down the cryp’. We s'pose it to ha’ been 
the cryp’, and it wur evidently used as a charnel-’ousc, 
from the number o’ yuman teeth as is found theer to 
this day—-the teeth, as you may know, resistin’ decay 
longer ‘n any other part—leastwise in skellingtons. 

“Don't keer ‘bout seein’ the cryp’? Then p’raps 
ye 'd like to go up the tower? . No, I dunno as 
theer's much to be seen when ye are up —not on a 
day like this Well, now I've shown ye all I can- 
an’ I ‘ope I’ve amused ye Thank ye, Sir, good 
marnin’—and nex’ time ye ‘re in these parts, you mind 
an’ come ‘ere, and I'll take ye over the Chutch again. 
Ye ‘Il allays tind me about Hi! don’t ye forgit ter 


ere 








notice them Alms’ouses, now! "’ oe 
Inne. Times Not Highest Total Average. 
Ont. Score. Runs. 
“ Fielder 4 l i 5 ie 


The Globe 
Perhaps a s ler ‘thod of calculati is 
ps a sounder method of calculation is to add 





the highest seore to the number of letters in the 
batsman’s name and divide by the total runs. 
Commercial Turpitude. 
A Berrer Way. 
“Don't Suffocate your baby. Use ‘s Safety Soothers; from 


chemists, Id. to 6d," The Star, 


Bo-' 


used ter play it, an’ | 


Come upon it while they wur | 


THINGS SEEN; 
or, How Novée.Lists GET THEIR LOCAL COLOUR. 


AccorpinG to The Standard of the 21st inst., one of 
the ‘‘ best and most gifted of all our English novelists *’ 
recently spent seven days in some “‘ dark, tiny, but 
perfectly clean lodgings in a street in Whitechapel.’’ In 
explaining the object of his mission “‘ to some friends 
at the Atheneum Club ’’ before moving Eastwards, he 
recounted the following experience :— 


“ Yesterday, as I chanced to walk across some moors near my hem> 
I saw my coachman appear suddenly ahead of me, coming out of th> 
sky, it seemed, with a forkful of hay. All at once I stopped. I realised 
.n a flash the trath of the words of the wise American who said, ‘ One 
likes to come to a place where a man seems to be allowed to go about 
the world with some of the mystery and vastness that belong to him.’ 
‘I did not go about there jist seeing a man on the outside, as you do in 
London. 1 saw him at once, and quite clearly, with a picture of his 
soul lying oat all around him, with his aspirations and his awes and 
fears sculptured in the hills. Of course, we all have to slip out of 
town to believe that a man is really infinite; but now, because | want 
to show how finite he is, away there in his slums, I have resolved to 
follow him into the East-end, for without that practical exper-ence | 
recognise that I cannot trust myself to give proper local colour about 
present-day environment in my novel.” 





It is a curious fact that this is by no means an isolated 
case. Several eminent writers have recently under- 
gone similar experiences, as may be gathered from the 
following brief record. 

Mrs. Exiot Sanp, the famous theological romance 
writer, has now made all her arrangements for going 
into retreat in one of the beehive houses on the Greater 
Skellig. The incident which induced her to take this 
momentous step had best be related in her own words. 
‘Last week, as I was deer-staiking in one of my 
|forests in Scotland, I saw my chef in an aeroplane 
| ciroling round and round at an altitude of about 1,000 
feet. On communicating this extraordinary experience 
to my medical adviser, he at once advised that 1 should 
go into a rest cure for three weeks. Highcliffe Castle 
being unfortunately occupied, it occurred to me that | 
might combine tranquillity with the accumulation of 
local colour by a sojourn on the Skelligs, where the 
scene of my new novel of medieval monastic life is to 
'be laid. The accommodation in my beehive hut is ex- 
tremely limited, but Messrs. WILLow AND GLARING, who 
are already at work on the spot, hope to complete the 
decorations in the course of the next week. I may add 
that some friends have kindly invited me to a farewell 
dinner at the Coliseum Club next Friday, at which M 
MAETERLINCK has politely promised to deliver an 
address on beehive houses.’’ 

A weird psychical appearance is responsible fur the 
sudden departure from London of Mr. Gantnon) 
FAITHFULL, the most brilliant of our younger novelists 
Mr. FarrHFruLL was recently motoring in his new 80-h.p 
Bonzoline-Popoff car when, just as he had reached the 
summit of Hindhead, he was confronted by a mammot! 
policeman floating in mid-air—the italics are Mr. 
FAITHFULL'’S own. His first impulse was to shoot the 
monster with a back-firing pom-pom, without which he 
never travels; but on second thoughts he decided to 
return to Harley Street and consult a leading specialist. 
As the result of a careful examination, Mr. Farrmru. 
decided to start for Iceland the next day, where he 
hopes simultaneously to keep his head cool and collect 
data for his next book. His doctor is of opinion that 
if, as is possible, Mr. Farrnrunt should happen to meet 
‘a real mammoth in the Arctic regions, it would 
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MR. BALFOUR’S NIGHTMARE. 


Ile is WELD cP oN THE Kuixo’s HIGHWAY BY AN INDIVIDUAL WHOSE APPEARANCE SEEMS SOMEHOW FAMILIAR. 








effectually dispel the recollection of the terrible vision | tho ‘Daily Ma 1” on the late Duke of Portland’s Bust. 
which he beheld on Hindhead. “The eyes are wide, and suggest the intent look of the enthusiast ; 
Mr. Horace MEWLET?T, W hose wonderfully full- | the mouth stern, uncompromising, and determined ; the face of a man 
blooded novels have earned for him the title of the | ooking out upon a world that is his own to do with as he likes, a face 
‘ Twentieth-Century Troubadour,’’ has let his house in | 80 lifelike that it might speak, but it does not.” 
Grosvenor Square for the next three months, and with- 
lrawn to his beautiful bungalow in the Canary Islands. 
Mr. Mewterr’s retirement from the metropolis has 


The last four words of this noble pen-picture will 
come as a shock to many. After all these years it is 
hard to learn that a ‘‘ speaking likeness ’’ is only just 


naturally created some surprise, but it is adequately ex-|, trade term, and that none of them actually says 
plained by the statement which he has circulated, along anything at all 

with P.P.C. cards, amongst his numerous circle of| ~ —- 
friends. Returning home the other evening from watch- ° 

ng a football match between the Cratos and the The Great Cowman Mystery Solved. 
Barbarians, Mr. Mew.ett was startled on entering his ‘**Cowman wanted; must be used to cows.’’— 
house to find a gigantic green Saracen with a pink battle- | Altrincham Guardian. 

ixe sitting on the stairs. With great presence of mind, 
Mr. Mrwierr telephoned for a constable from the 
police-station, but on his arrival the Saracen had dis- In a report of a fire which ‘“‘ by some unfortuitous 
‘ppeared, and could not be found anywhere. Next day | circumstance ’’ destroyed the premises of a draper, the 
Mir. Mewxierr consulted the great Byzantine alienist, | Ballymena Observer says, ‘‘ There was only one line of 
Mr. Harry Frepericksoy, and within twenty-four hours |hose available.’’ This lack of enterprise was rather 
vas on his way to the Great Canary. lucky in the circumstances. 
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| She looked at me thoughtfully for| kerchief and mopped my brow. Miss 


a little; then very slowly a smile| Mrpp.LeTon put up her sunshade. (1 
ne weather,’’ said Miss Mipp.Le-| began to come. | knew she would want it.) 
ron, ‘‘is beastly. I’m never going ‘‘Hopps, the dear,’’ she said.| ‘* Ninety-eight,’’ she said, ‘* and 
ut in it again. In fact I shall sell|‘‘ But I prefer Hurcnines.”’ |he ’s lost the bowling. Oh, who's 
my boots.’’ She drew her chair So do I, of course. Only Horgs|the man at the other end?”’ 








closer to the fire and shivered. was more dramatic. I couldn’t resist} I pushed my stick into the ground. 
And I was just going to ask you) starting with him. But nowI pushed| ‘* Barnes,’’ I said. ‘*‘ Oh, don’t 
to come into the garden,’’ I said. my stick into the ground again.|be an ass, you can't run two for 

‘Oh, but why? ”’ |“* There ’s Hurenines,’’ I said. ithat. Oh well, of course, you can 

‘I don’t know, but I fancy that Miss Mippieton knelt down, and | if you like, only you ’d much better 
there is more going on out there than | gazed—right through to Australia. |let Hurcnincs make his century 

1 think.’ ‘“*Oh, good shot! ”’ first. Yes, I suppose we do want to 

‘‘ If it’s a game of any kind, I’m} ‘* The old drive. I shall never| make as many as possible, but one 
( said Miss Mipp.ieron, getting} know how that’s done. It isn’t all'run won't make all that differ- 
up slowly. |wrist, and yet there’s no follow | ence é Good shot — a three 

“It is a game, the best of all| through. By Jove, a sixer, wasn’t | there.”’ 
games. You ‘ll want your sunshade, | it? ”’ | ‘** Yes, that ought to be three. 

I expect.” ‘** Hurcnines opens his shoul-|Run up—run up. Go on—another 

“If you it isn’t what—'ders,’"’ quoted Miss Mupp.eronieasily . . . Only two Oh, that ’s 
oh, very well. Come ~ — absurd. We want 
along.’ _.._._—«s—s every run we can get 

We pick d up @ [ . Good — there ’s 

inshade and a a one. Now then. 
Panama in the hall, | Well, I-—— It ’s 
and went outside. } | “over *!”’ 

“Not a flower I got up and took 
left,.’’ said Miss my coat off. 
Mipp.eton. ‘* That ’s ‘*T can’t stand any 
the sort of month more of this. Let's 
we are.”’ smother Barnes. Say 

We came to a the word, and I’ll 
large round bed transplant a chrysan- 
empty save for A themum on to him.”’ 
small shrub of some ‘* No, it ’s all right,”’ 
kind, which leant up cried Miss MurIppLe- 
against a_ stick. I TON. ** Look at 
took this out very HvutTcHIncs again. 

wrefull: He’s got the bowl- 

‘You mustn’t de ing . . . Good shot! 
that,’ said Miss A century ! Hooray ! 
MIDDLETON. Mi ocoek way, & Om 

“It’s all right, it | io A thirsty. Let's go 
isn't growing. | p>, as Mes and have something 
could tell it wasn't, tein Ait . iced.”’ 
you know TO SOLVE THE SERVANT PROBLEM. We weren’t very 


‘* But he was lean- 


long over our drinks, 


THE COMBINATION PIANOLA-STOVR. 


| ing up against it —___—— — but a good deal 
‘Well, he's old enough. to walk| dreamily from the next day’s head-;|seemed to have happened in the 
by himself now. Is there anything! lines. ‘‘* Hutenixnes then opened | time. 
clse in this bed You know, some-/| his shoulders and hfted CoTTER over ‘** By Jove,’’ I said as we took our 
times there's nothing on the top,| the ring.—Reuter.’ ”’ seats again, “‘ they ’re all out. Look, 
but all sorts of things are happening! ‘‘‘The Kentish amateur appears) there 's FieLpER bowling.”’ 
underneath. Gardeners think a good) to have been in his finest form,’ ”’ I ‘*Who are those in the slips? 
deal of that, I believe.”’ added. ‘‘‘ One of his strokes, when| Where ’s your stick? Now then 
‘I don’t think there ’s anything.| he opened his shoulders to Correr,|. .. Yes, 1 thought so. Braunp, 
But, after all, we can only find out} end lifted that bowler over the ring/Crawrorp, and Jones. Well fielded. 
lefinitely by tryir being reminiscent of his best form! I say, who's batting? ’’ 
‘ Quite so. for the hop county. Comments on| I dug my stick in the bed and 
I took my stick and pushed it into the game. By Wanderer.’ ”’ looked very carefully. At first I 
the soil. When I brought it away, ** Hvurcnines shoulder — Cot-| could only see the blazing sun, the 
there was a small hole left, about a! rer—ring.’ Cabled at enormous ex-| hard blue sky, and (vaguely) an im- 
foot deep. I turned to Miss| pense by our special correspondent} mense crowd around the dried-up 
MiIppLet with the team. Another four——| grass of the outfield; but, as I got 
‘*T have only just begun it, of| Oh, you angel! "’ the focus properly, one figure in the 
course, but, if we went on long| ‘‘ Ninety. Only ten more . Oh! centre of the ground stood out. He 
enough, do you know what we should! you—hooray, dropped him. Well,| was not what I shall call a pretty 
find at the end?”’ it wasn’t really a chance you know, | bat, but useful undoubtedly. Some- 
** N—no.”’ |was it? Ninety-four... Oh, 1say,}thing about him struck me 4s 
‘* Hopps,’’ I said. 'this is awful.”’ I took out a hand-! familiar. 
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‘* Heavens,’’ I said, ‘‘ it ean’t-be! ’’ 
‘What can’t be?’’ said Miss 


| \IIDDLETON. 


{ 





‘* Look here, and tell me who you 
think that is.’’ 

She gazed for a long time; then 
she turned to me with a look of awe 
on her face. 

‘* But it can’t be,’’ she said. 

‘“*Go on, say it.”’ 

‘** But it’s so absurd. 
Australia.’’ 

‘* Who isn’t?’”’ 

“Oh, let’s say it together. Are 
you ready? Now!”’ 

‘* GAUKRODGER,’’ we said. 

‘* But of course it can’t be,’’ we 
added. ‘‘ Let me look again.’’ 

I put my eye to the hole... 
and then | had an inspiration. 

‘I’ve got it!’’ I cried. “ae 
isn’t GAUKRODGER, it’s CARKEEK! ”’ 

‘Let me look. Of course! Hallo, 
he’s out. Well caught, Fane. I 
say, you know, Hosss isn’t playing, 
and yet it was Hosss you-—— 
Where is that first hole you made? ’’ 

I went over to it. 

** Well? ”’ 

‘* I’m very sorry,’’ I said. 
that wasn’t Hoprs.’’ 

‘* Who was it?”’ 

‘‘It wasn’t Hopgs. It was some- 
thing the gardener wanted there, I 
think.’’ 

a 1% ae * 

And yet there is still a mystery 
about it to me. Tor, at the tea 
interval, Miss Mippieton held to 
it that it was Hopgs, and that he 
was substituting for somebody. This, 
she said the gardener had told her, 
was not the month for having things 
under the ground. 

But for myself I am convinced 
that it was not Hogss. I think it 
was some little fellow, geranium or 
what not, who had by some mis- 
chance been overlaid. Or possibly he 
had come up in what he supposed 


He isn’t in 


= No, 


‘would be the summer, and (sick of 


‘it all) had gone back to bed again. 





But not Hosss. A. A. M. 
THE SUBTLE SENSE. 


(From an MS. of the future.) 

In the year 2000 a.p. there lived 
in London a humorist. He was a 
pale and serious man, for he had 
evolved, read, seen, or heard every 
variation and _ sub-variation (unto 
ten thousand times ten thousand) of 
each of the great original jokes of 
the world. (And of these last there 
are but seven.) 

It was the aim of.this man’s life 
to dissect, compare, and gather into 
one book the different manifesta- 





tions of the sense of humour in all 





AN ECHO FROM OLYMPIA. 


Stall Attendant (after answering old gent’s innumerable inquiries as to properties, qualitics 
and prices of lubricating oil). ‘ Micut I ask, Sir, WHaT sort OF CAR yours Is?” 

Old Gent. “Can? On, 1 HAVEN'T Gor A Car. I WAS ONLY JUST WONDERING IF IT WOULD 
DO FOR MY LAWN-MOWER.” 











the nations of earth; and half his; strained with watching for the smile 
days had been spent in wandering} that did not come off, and he said 
round this planet. But the humour | ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ in a husky whisper. 
of Mars was as yet unknown, and} Enormous crowds gathered to see 
thither he flew to test the natives. | him go, and in silence they watched 
Day by day the Martians came|the airship rise 200 ft. Then the 
and listened to his readings. They|engine blew up. The traveller, 
heard Adam’s epigram on the apple;|thrown high above the per- 
the first pun, and the penalty;| formed somersaults in the air; and 
Ptolemy’s snub to his butler;|at that sight there burst from 
Diogenes’ apostrophe to the splinter;|every Martian throat a great shout 
of the trick played on Justinian by| of laughter, so that the noise of it 
the emancipated daughter; the} was as the noise of thunder. In 
story of Canute and the dry socks;| his flight the man was observed to 


car, 





of the dumb slave's gesture to the| be writing. His pocket-book, pro- 
Caliph of Baghdad, and how the|duced at the inquest, contained 


horse-dealer swindled Charlemagne. | these words :—‘‘ Martians’—humour 
Also sundry boudoir stories of later |—same—as—English.”’ 
Europe, and the keenest-edged japes 
frum new America. | Mr. Harry pe Wrixpt has just pub- 

The Martians listened unmoved, |lished Moles and their Meaning. Mr. 
and said his Esperanto had a slight | WittiAM Le Quevx will please follow 
terrestrial accent. On the ninth| with Ichneumong and their Inward. 








day the man gave in, His eyes were| ness, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Cle tks.) 


REGARDED as a work of fiction, Lady Anne (I V. 
Wurre) has two distinctions, the combination promis- 
ng Its plot is new, and its develop- 
nent in the best style of Mr. Mortey Roperts. A 
principal commanding character in the drama is the 
Sir George Hale, a Colonial 
(\ ernol died at his post whilst still in the prime 
f life and in full renown. His praise was on the 
ps of all men and many women, more fervently 


wide success 


portrait of a dead man 


n tl latter ca No whisper of scandal ruffled 
the current of his public or private life. Everyone 

| him, and all were ready to pay tribute to his 
personal charm and his administrative capacity. His 


1 


who adored him through long years of married 
lesired to raise a monument to his memory in the 
of a biography. She pressed the commission upon 
private secretary Hector Durant, who enthu- 
stically accepted it 
Up to now this is commonplace; but Mr 
Ronerts knows how to stir sluggish streams. By 
Leg s the truth comes out that Sir George Hale was 
rtine \ certain bor kease in his library was filled 
| letters chiefly from young girls. Of these were 
Lady Anne, loved by and loving the Secretary who had 
ndertaken to write the biography. Another was 


Felicia, Lady Hale's companion and friend, affianced to 
tl loctor in attendance on Sir George Hale's death- 
| Sir George, knowing he was about to die, sent to 


Lady Anne the key of the bookcase, with instructions to 

iw out her letiers before other hands fell upon them. 
\ctor-managers on the look-out for a new piece might 
lo worse than read the chapter in which Lady Anne, 
ntering the library in the dead of night, finds not only 
her own letters, but a bundle written by Felicia, who 


rrupts her search. Whilst the two are making pre- 
parations to burn tl Pp iwkets, enter the Secretary. The 
other onlooker at a scene of singular dramatic force is 
e good Sir George, beaming on the scared midnight 
mmpany from the canvas over the mantelpiece. 


I have two Saraus on my list: Sarah, the Valiant, 
by TuHeoporaA Wintson Winson (Auston Rivers), and 
Memoirs of Sarah Bernhardt (Heinemann). Let me 
take first the Sarah who has been written about by 
luropora, and then pass on to the other, who has 


presented Théodora and Fédora and Adrienne and! 


Ilamlet and countless others Sarah, the Valiant, 


s a fresh and breezy story, told with much simple 


vacity That it should be so pleasantly young and 
prightly is creditable to the Turopora who wrote it, 
for she has already been responsible for seven stories, 
nd is evidently unexhausted. The other Saran has 


n her memoirs with some ecandour and much 
ition. Many of her stories are highly entertaining. 


was followed through America by a showman who} 


<hibited a dead whale, preserved with salt and ice, 


is the identical animal which Saran BERNHARDT had! 
lled by tearing out its whalebone for her corsets. He | 


is advertising a corset-maker, and at every stopping- 


place he insisted on presenting the loathing actress 
th a bouquet At Montreal the poet Lovis 


'rEecnHETTE, on her arrival, recited to:her an original 


m of welcome in eight stanzas of eight lines each. 
it was an excellent poem and most complimentary, 
but she had to listen to it in the open-air in a tempera- 
She fainted, but! 


if re twenty-two ad orees below zero 


Mor ey | 








| was picked up out of the crowd and borne to her hotel 


by a mysterious strong man (name not given) who was 
at other moments, apparently, an assassin. At any 
rate he was hanged four months later. The illustrations 
to the book are very good. 





Eyre Hvssey's latest book is called That Little 
——? and is published by Lonemans, Green. You 
see that there is a doubt about the title of the story 
and there is also, in my own mind, a doubt about 
the sex of the author. The punctuation, among other 
things, makes it almost certain that this is a Miss 
Hussey; on the other hand there is a delightfully 
irresponsible vein of humour in the dialogue which I 
have not learnt to expect in the work of a woman. 
}On the principle that a woman would rather be mis- 
| taken for a man than a man for a woman, I shall call 
ithe author Mr. Hussey, though, of course, I know all 
\the time that she , However - The story 
ichiefly concerns one Drusilla Lambert, sportsman, tom- 
| boy, and perfect woman, who can ride like an angel, 
| knock down a brute who tries to kiss her, drive a car, 
mend a clock, play the organ, skin and truss a rabbit, 
| make her own clothes, and fell in love. Believe me, 
; there never was such a darling as Drusilla. But Mr. 
Hussey should not have called his book That Little 
——/? In the first place it is not polite to a dear like 
Drusilla, and in the second place it is difficult to ask for 
a novel with a title like that. Everybody, I am sure, 
will want to ask for it. I do hope they won't call it 
That Little Hussy. 








My Merry Rockhurst, latest born 
Of E. and AGnes CastTLe's bcooks, 
Tells of the Restoration’s morn 
Go to! Oddsbodikins! Gadzooks! 
Messrs. Smita, Exper publish it; 
King CHARLES THE SeconpD wanders through, 
Lax, dignified, a rake, a wit 


Oddsbodikins! Gadzooks! Go to! 


Thrills upon thrills in mad career 
Keep moving, till the best man winz, 
All in the proper atmosphere 
Gadzooks! Go to! Oddsbodikins! 


It is not often that one has the chance even to rent, 
much less purchase outright, a whole moor for 6s. net, 
j but the offer is now open to readers of Towards the 
Dawn (Murray), by Mr. Hatuiweitt Surciirre, who 
gives us the pick of the Yorkshire uplands in two green 
covers and less than a couple of hundred leaves. 
Every mood of his wild country he traces with a patient 
affectionate care, till even the laziest arm-chair reader 
is forced to resign himself to the long journey up North, 
and taste the fresh air whether he will or no. For the 
plot I can’t say so much. If only Christopher Hirst had 
said at the beginning (and there was really no reason 
why he should not), ‘‘ Cheer up, Nicholas [or Nick o’ 
mine, as Alison calls him}, I am only buying your 
mortgages to make you a present of them at the end,’’ 
there would have been no need for the secret marriage, 
that caused such a lot of worry and suspense. But 
without the story, of course, there could have been no 
book, and it would be niggardly to haggle over mere 





wander on ‘‘ Lone Man’s Heights,’’ to hear the 
‘*Hunter’s Wind’’ and the music of ‘‘ Kirk Bells 
Hollow,’’ and even to range as far as the Westmoreland 
fells, 
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mechanical situations when one has free right to 














